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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 164.) 


In the Spring of 1837, Stephen Grellet re- 
ceived the affecting intelligence of the decease of 
his “‘ beloved and honored mother,” an event 
which took place on the 20th of Second month, 
and was communicated to him in a letter from 
his brother Joseph, who, with manv of her de- 
scendants, was present on the peacefully solemn 
occasion. She was in her ninety-fourth year, 
and it was a great comfort to S. G. to think of 
her as “ full of love to the dear Saviour, weaned 
from a dependence upon priests or outward ob- 
servances, with her heart fixed,—trusting in the 
Lord alone.”* 


* There are many letters from this excellent mother, 
and from other members of his family, all expressing 
the warmest affection and strongest interest. It is 
difficult to select,—they all breathe the same spirit. 
One, received soon after his return from his third 
visit to Europe, is very characteristic :— 

“ What delight thy letter gave thy mother, my 
tenderly beloved son! After many dangers thou art 
at last restored to thy fireside, to thy dear wife and 
child, whom thou hast found in good health. What 
thanks should we render to the Lord! I had received 
thy letter from England. I knew thou wast on the 
sea,—my spirit was near thee,—I felt every danger. 
Thy dear letter has removed the painful load from 
my heart. Thou left mein great anxiety, but not 
on my own account,—that troubles me the least. 
But other trials awaited me, and I have needed to 
recall to my mind very often thy tender advice, to 
bow in entire submission to the will of the Lord, and 
as thou hast told me, to be fully persuaded that our 
crosses, our afflictions, are given us by the hand of 
the tenderest Father. Always remember me before 
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[A few extracts from S. G.’s letters to various 
friends in England may be given.] 


“TO L, NEILD, (LATE HARGREAVES). 
‘* Burlington, 12mo. 16th, 1837, 


“T was favored by my good and blessed Master 
with help to accomplish the little service he 
called me to in the West. 

“Thad some solemn satisfactory meetings 
among Friends and persons of other religious 
denominations, when the power of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ, the Lord of all, appeared to 
have dominion over all. 

‘‘The Yearly Meetings of Ohio and Indiana 
were considered by Friends there the most sol- 
emn they had had for many years; blessed be 
the Lord! from whom the life flows and the 
power is; it is he that doeth the work, and his 
works only can praise him. These are two large 
Yearly Meetings, Indiana especially. There are 
valuable friends in that body, and the visitations 
of heavenly love have evidently been extended 
to many of the young people. I am comforted 
also in believing that some of them have received 
the Truth in the love of it. In the reports of 
the Quarterly Meetings on the state of their 
schools it appears they have among them 6429 
children of an age to go to school. O! what a 
field in those young plantations for laborers. 
Our beloved friend Joseph John Gurney, attend- 
ed these Yearly Meetings and had very accept- 
able service in them, and in other meetings, 

“ | was favored to return home in better health 
than when [ left it, and haveso continued. The 
Lord, in my absence, mercifully cared for my 
beloved wife and daughter, so that we have 
again and again to set our seals to his great 
goodness. Since this return I have been sev- 
eral times from home, for a little while, attend- 
ing to impressions of religious duty, for which I 
have felt peace.” 


After alluding to his illness, he writes 





the Lord. When I call to mind thy patience, thy 
resignation, thy advice, I feel strengthened. 

. ‘*I wish you, my dear children, the Lord’s blessing. 
Remember me in his presence, and love, as she loves 
you, your mother, GRewner.”’ 
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‘670 ANN ALEXANDER. 


“6th mo., 23d, 1838. 

‘“T must, however, tell thee that my days dur- 
ing this sickness have been among the most hap 
py of my life,—so much of the comforting and 
refreshing presence of my blessed and adorable 
Redeemer, that my cup has run over. Never 
before have I felt him so fully, so sweetly in his 
blessed character of a Redeemer, a Saviour. O 
how lovely he is in every part of his humiliation, 
of his sufferings, and the agonies of his death ; 
and that for the salvation of sinners! Tosinners 
it is given to know him, to feel him, to love and 
adore him in the character and under the blessed 
name of Jesus. ‘ The angels desire to look into 
these things.’ 


*¢m0 WILLIAM ALLEN. 


‘* Burlington, 5th mo., 14th, 1839. 
‘* My beloved friend, 

“ [ wrote to theea few days after the recep- 
tion of thy long letter of seven pages ; nota line 
of which could have been spared but to the 
abridgment of my comfort. All our English 
Friends, on Gospel embassy among us, were pres- 
ent [at the Yearly Meeting.] The week previous 
we had the pleasure of having with us our be- 
loved friends, Daniel Wheeler and J. J. Gurney. 
It was to mutual comfort they thus met. Dear 


J.J. G. continued here nearly a week ; he is far 
from strong, and by no means equal to the 


great exertions he was making before his illness ; 
but his good Master only requires according to 
our abilities, which also we receive from him. 
He returned to New York State, having more 
meetings in prospect previous to their Yearly 
Meeting, for which D. W. and Thomas and Eli- 
zabeth Robson are also aiming. Daniel has now 
gone towards Virginia; on his way he tarried 
some days at Wilmington, where he was grati- 
fied by the arrival of a whaling ship, on board 
of which he found, as part of the crew, a New 
Zealander who, recognizing him, was greatly de- 
lighted, as was'D. W. also. 

“7 am not unmindful that your solemnity is 
very close at hand, and some of you are, I be- 
lieve, to be found in fervent prayer that the 
Lord would be pleased to meet with you and 
bless you together; I have a little faith to be- 
lieve that he will do it, and enable you to re- 
joice in his presence. [After alluding to some 
of their trials, he adds,] But blessed be the 
Lord, he is a sure retreat under every difficulty, 
and I know substantial good may be obtained 
under these, whilst dwelling in watchfulness 
unto prayer. O that I may reap abundantly of 
the blessedness flowing therefrom. I think dear 
J.J G. has largely partaken of this blessing—a 
growth in the heavenly root is very conspicuous. 
How beautiful are the feet of those Gospel mes- 
sengers that publish peace, that proclaim the 
name of the Lord! but how far more beautiful 
are those servants of the Lord covered with the 
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spirit of love, of meekness, of forbearance, and 


patience—the spirit of their great Lord and 
Saviour !” 


Hitherto Stephen Grellet’s health had not 
been seriously impaired. His strength of con- 
stitution had been tested by his many and arduous 
travels in different climes ; and his well-devel- 
oped and hardy frame had seemed to resist with 
unusual tenacity the encroachments of disease. 
But the time was now approaching when his 
physical powers so far gave way as no longer to 
allow him to undertake any distant journeys. 

In the summer of 1842 he attended the 
Yearly Meetings of New York and New England, 
and soon after his return from that engagement, 
he was seized with an alarming complaint. His 
illness was of several months duration, and his 
medical attendant repeatedly thought that he 
was near hisend. Though his bodily sufferings 
were often great, he was enabled to bear them 
with his accustomed fortitude and patience, in 
cheerful submission to his heavenly Father's 
will ;—prayer and praises frequently ascended 
to Him whom he loved to serve even in the fur- 
nace of affliction. In reference to the final issue, 
he said, that “ the love of his dear Saviour was 
very near to him ; his dear Master was very good, 
and did not forsake him in his extremity ; all 
would be well, whether in life or in death; 
Christ was ours, and he would fulfil the promise, 
‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ ” 
Again he exclaimed, “ Do not think that He 
who gives strength to suffer, does not give love 
to endure; we must bless the Lord, not by the 
measure of affliction, but by the measure of com- 
fort and love!” He spoke touchingly to his 
beloved wife and daughter, and earnestly gave 
them his blessing. He tried to utter some lines 
of a hymn, and on his wife repeating them : 


‘¢ There is a land of pure delight,” &c. 


he bowed his head and said, “ Out of the depths 
hast thou answered me.” Again he remarked, 
“ My Saviour is my joy, my salvation, the rock 
of my strength, my Redeemer, my song, my hope 
for ever and ever”—‘ He is my rock and my 
refuge, but 1 am very poor—utterly unworthy. 
I am but a child ; I wish to be buta child. We 
are very wercifully dealt with; my dear Master 
is very near me; I feel his presence to be stay- 
ing my soul; I can do nothing but bless and 
adore his Divine name !” 

Much more might beadded from the family record 
of the precious words of counsel and encourage- 
ment, and of Christian love, which flowed from 
his lips during this season of confinement, but 
enough has been said to show how the exceed- 
ing great and precious promises of the Gospel, 
which, in health, he had so often proclaimed to 
others, now were the rejoicing of bis heart, when 
apparently near the portals of eternity. His 
end, however, was not yet. 

In the Autumn of 1843, Stephen Grellet was 
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so far recruited as to be able to attend the | former vicissitudes, the more recent trials among 
Yearly Meeting in Baltimore, but his health | Friends, in other Yearly Meetings and his own, 
continued liable to great interruptions. He was| caused him much prayerful solicitude, and not 
“ deeply affected by the accounts he received of unfrequently led him into deep conflict of spirit.* 
the reduced state” of his beloved friend, William | But humbly trusting in God, his unwavering 
Allen, and “ the prospect of a final separation | attachment to the Redeemer’s cause and a close 
on earth from that dear one ;”’ and when, in the | attention to the leadings of the Spirit of Truth, 
early part of 1844, the intelligence arrived that | were his safeguard and strength, and the source 
‘this redeemed spirit was gently released on the | of his rejoicing even in the midst of tribulation, 
30th of Twelfth month, 1843,” he keenly felt | whilst his heart still flowed out in Christian love 
the bereavement, both on his own account, and | and sympathy towards the ends of the earth. 

for the Church’s sake, whilst he “ thought there} About this time he writes in reference to the 


was great reason to apprehend that he should | Yearly Meeting lately held in London :— 
not tarry long after him.” 


Some months later, on reviewing the few last 
years of his life, having nearly completed his 
seventy-first year, he makes the last record in 
his Autobiography :— 

“Tn 1842, 1 was at the Yearly Meetings of 
New York and Rhode Island, attending also a 
number of meetings in those States respectively. 
Soon after my return home [ had asevere illness, 
by which my health became so enfeebled, that I 
was not able to be from home for any length of 
time ; but in the year 1843, I was strengthened 
to attend to the pointings of religious duty to go 
to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. I was favored 
with sufficient bodily power to perform that visit 
of Gospel love to the comfort and relief of my 
mind. From that period to the present time, 
Ninth month, 1844, my health has not allowed 
me to go from home, With reverent gratitude 
1 record how mercifully my good and blessed 
Master now peacefully releases me from the 
weight of religious serviceabroad. Good indeed 
is the Lord! When he called me to labor in 
distant nations, or nearer home, he gave strength 
for the service required. Now that bodily 
strength faileth me, nothing is required but what 
I have ability to perform ; and, through adorable 
favor, the same mercy and goodness that have 
followed me all the days of my life, continue to 
be with me in my advanced age and feebleness 
of health. Blessed and praised be His glorious 
and excellent name!” 

Though thus “ peacefully released” from 
active service in distant parts, the veteran 
“soldier of Christ ’’ did not cease to feel the 
need of keeping on “the whole armor of God, 
that he might be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand” unshaken. 
He continued to cherish a lively interest in. all 
that related to the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and, with lively 
zeal, chastened by knowledge and without guile, 
he was quick to discern and faithful to bear his 
testimony against everything which, however 
specious in appearance, had a tendency, as he 
believed, to dim the brightness, to mar the 
beauty, and to retard the progress of the Truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

Largely as he had partaken of the cup of suf- 
fering in sympathy with the church under its 




































‘70 ANN ALEXANDER. 


“6th mo. 27th, 1845. 

“ All agree in the one testimony that the 
Lord owned in a very precious manner his people 
assembled in that yearly solemnity. He con- 
tinues to care for his church. From my very 
heart I have united with very many of you in 
ascribing glory and praise to his excellent and 
adorable name. What little he permitted Friends 
to see of the workings of the enemy that comes 
in to divide and scatter, has, I can well believe, 
tended to bring them to feel the more forcibly 
the value and preciousness of love and unity ; 
strong are the bonds of it. In these days of 
trial I am frequently reminded of the fable of 
the traveller who, as the wind and the storm 
increased, wrapped his mantle the more closely 
about him. Thus may I hold firmer and firmer, 
with the girdle of Truth, the mantle of love to 
God and man !” 

(To be continued ) 


——_—__-—~<0e—-_____ 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 
(Continued from page 166.) 


The poet Longfellow has given us a picture of 
a Puritan wedding. On the morning of the 
marriage between John Alden and “ the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla,” it is recorded that 


‘* Friends were assembled together, the Elder and 
Magistrate also 

Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like 
the Law and the Gospel, 

One with the sanction of earth, and one with the bles- 
sing of Heaven.”’ 


Rejecting in their marriage ritual, such cleri- 
cal and magisterial intervention as is here allu- 


*It was the time of the sorrowful developments 
and crisis in New England, in which he deeply 
sympathized with the large body of Friends of that 
Yearly Meeting, and rejoiced in the evidence they 
gave of a firm hold on the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel, and a faithful adherence to those spiritual 
views and Christian testimonies of the Society, which 
he had himself so unflinchingly supported and pro- 
claimed through a long course of years, and which 
he continued to believe were founded in the very 
Truth. 
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ded to, the “early Friends,, did nevertheless 
seek as earnestly as their Puritan cotemporaries, 
that ‘*‘ the sanction of earth” and “ the blessing 
of heaven,” might both attach to their matrimo- 
nial contracts. George Fox “ gave forth a paper” 
on the subject so early as 1653, the same year 
in which the Protector’s Parliament “ empower- 
ed the civil magistrate to perform the rites of 
marriage ; and enacted further, that no marriage 
otherwise performed should be legal.” The line 
of action which he adopted was bold and intrep- 
id,~but marked by prudence and calm fore- 
thought. Without asking leave of Cromwell, 
of Parliament, or of any earthly potentate, a 
simple form of marriage ceremony was estab- 
lished, which he thus describes : 

“They” (i. e. parties intending to marry) 
“were to lay it before the faithful in time, before 
anything was concluded ; and afterward publish 
it in the end of a meeting, or in a market, (as 
they were moved thereto.) And whenall things 
were found clear, they being free from all others, 
and their relatives satisfied, then they might ap- 
point a meeting on purpose, for the taking of 
each other ; in the presence of at least twelve 
faithful witnesses.” 

These witnesses subscribed their names to a 
certificate of marriage, and this document was 
often shewn to a Justice of the Peace : arrange- 
ments were also made for the proper registration 
of these marriages, ‘in books kept for that pur- 
pose.” * 

lt is not very easy at once to realize all that 
was risked in these proceedings. Would the 
legal tribunals recognize unions thus contracted ? 
Would they be deemed valid marriages in the 
eye of the law? On the response given to this 
inquiry, hinged a tremendous stake—the repu- 
tation of families, the legitimacy of children, 
and the rights of property. That principle 
must have been regarded as of vital moment, 
allegiance to which induced a step requiring 
moral courage, perhaps even greater and nobler, 
than that displayed by the sufferers in the dun- 
geon or at the pillory. 

The new ceremonial was soon beset with dan- 
gers on every hand. Being unattended with 
cost, some parties actually availed themselves of 
it on the ground of its cheapness !—as was to 
be expected, the subsequent lives of such per- 
sons reflected no eclat on the manner of their 
nuptials. Then again, there were not a few, 
convinced of Quaker principles in the main, who 
were reluctant to depart from the authorised 
marriage ceremony, shrinkiag from exposing 
themselves, their families and their property, to 
the reproach and danger incident thereto. And 
lastly, the clergy succeeded in treating this novel 
method of solemnizing marriage, as an offence 


*I have not met with G. F.’s paper of 1653 ; but 
a pamphlet of his dated 7th mo. 1659, printed by 
Thos. Simmons, London, pp. 4-6; describes these 
arrangements as then in operation. 
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cognizable by the Ecclesiastical courts ; and sev- 
eral persons were imprisoned in consequence. 

In 1661, the validity of a union contracted 
according to the usages I have described, was 
tried at Nottingham, before Judge Archer; 
who ruled that it was “reasonable and consis- 
tent with natura) rights and the precepts of the 
Gospel, that all marriages made according to the 
several religious persuasions of the parties, ought 
to be valid in law.” The judicial approval or 
acknowledgment thus obtained, was afterwards 
confirmed by superior courts. But undoubtedly 
a different resuit must have ensued, had it not 
been for the scrupulous care exercised in the 
manner of conducting the ceremonial. Not 
merely was that mode very deliberate, but George 
Fox insisted that every appearance of haste or 
undue privacy should be avoided. Very weari- 
some to the parties concerned must have been 
the repeated “ presentations” of their matrimo- 
pial intentions, at divers meetings, the inquiries 
of committees into consent of relatives, clearness 
from similar engagements, &c. and many a joke 
must have passed through the merry crowd, when 
from the market-cross of a country town, the 
expectant bridegroom proclaimed his forth- 
coming nuptials—but no arrangements of a loose 
or evasive character, would have saved the mar- 
riages of Friends from the double brand of 
public opinion and of national law. That all 
difficulties were overcome, is not merely a cause 
of gratitude to the Supreme Disposer of events, 
but it reflects great credit on the steady, perse- 
vering prudence of the men who surmounted 
them. 

The Journal and Epistles of George Fox, 
clearly prove that his was the leading mind, in 
grappling with this question. The multitudi- 
nous pamphlets of the early Quaker literature 
supply many indirect confirmations of this view, 
and show us his intimate connection with the 
marriage proceedings of the Society. I will 
mention two instances. Here is a specimen ofa 
seventeenth century title page; ‘ Something 
by way of a rejoynder to Richard Smith 
his reply, wherein I have cleared myself and 
others from the lyes and slanders, which he (as 
his usual manner is) hath cast upon us. Written 
by Alexander Lawrence.” This treatise was 
published in 1678 ; from its contents it would 
seem, that the Richard Smith spoken of in so un- 
complimentary a manner, had made it a matter 
of accusation against George Fox, that so many 
Friends consulted him respecting marriage pro- 
ceedings, as in Richard Smith’s opinion, to imply 
a lack of faith in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Alexander Lawrence’s refutation of the 
charge is very lively. 

Another of the literary curiosities of early 
Quakerism, was published by Benjamin Law- 
rence in 1663: it purports to be,—a letter of 
queries respecting marriage, sent to George Fox; 
his reply thereto; and a commentary on said 
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reply, by Lawrence. This commentary seems to 
have been required from the supposed obscurity 
of Fox’s answer to the original queries. ‘The 
whole treatise is curious rather than edifying, 
but the following extract is characteristic and 
worth preserving :— 

“I received from thee by the carrier, G. F. 
his reply to the Answer and Letter of Queries, 
which appeared at first to whom it particularly 
concerned as a parable; and tothe thing in 
question but little answer. G. F. being told so, 
said he did usually answer to the ground of a 
thing, rather than the words. But,’’ adds Law- 
rence, “this replie being weighed, is found so full 
(though short) that it may serve for a standard 
rule to answer all queries that ever need be made 
concerning marriages!” Xe. 

The following letter, addressed to Richard 
Richardson, a schoolmaster, of Londou, by 
George Fox, will appropriately® conclude this 
sectiou of my lecture: it is valuable as showing 
his anxiety, that his proceedings should be forti- 
fied by the aid of past experience and careful 
historical investigation :— 

‘* Now dear R. R., I desire that thou would 
search all the libraries concerning marriages, 
and what they do say of them ; and the Fathers, 
and how they did before the monks first came 
in ; and when marriage with the priest came in; 
and search histories and laws, and see what thou 
canst bring out, both good and bad; and what 
maketh a marriage—and do what thou canst in 
this thing.” 

I fear the details I have entered into on this 
question, will have been thought tedious. This 
however I shall not regret, if I have been suc- 
cessful in explaining the great difficulties which 
encompassed the marriage proceedings of the 
early Friends, the arrangements adopted to over- 
come these difficulties ; and the triumphant es- 


tablishment of these arrangements, in spite of 


the combined opposition of powerful opposing 
influences. It has been shown from his own 
writings, and from the testimony of friends and 
foes, that George Fox was the prime mover and 
director of the Society through the varied stages 
of this perplexing business :—and I think you 
will be prepared to admit, that his conduct was 
bold, and even daring—but at the same time 
prudent and sound-minded. 

The journal and epistles of George Fox, sup- 
ply abundant proof of the interest which he felt, 
and of the efforts which he put forth, in the 
cause of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. An illiterate 
man himself, it need not have excited much sur- 
prise, had he shared the delusion of sume of his 
associates, who thought it desirable to discard 


the use of secondary means in the education of 


the young. There were a considerable number 
of persons, who argued, that inasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit was the great teacher of men in 
spiritual things, that therefore the storing of the 
memory, the culture of the understanding, and 
















times." —Life of Thomas Ellwood, 2nd edition, p. 153, 
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the training of children in right moral and re- 
ligious habits, were works of supererogation.* 
Though passages in some of his earlier writings, 
may not unnaturally be construed as favoring 
these views, Fox had not advanced very far in 
his career, when he perceived their extreme 
danger, and he labored by word and writing, to 
avert the evils he saw to be imminent. Oliver 
Cromwell was still in the zenith of his power, 
when the following lines were penned : 


“Dear friends, exhort all your families at 


times and seasons, whether they be servants or 
children, that they be informed in the truth. 


For when ye were professors, many of you did 


exhort and instruct them in the form, when that 
ye had not the power. And therefore now being 


brought into the truth, ye should be more dili- 


gent to exhort, admonish and instruct them.” 


(To be continued.) 
ene 
For Friends’ Review. 


HUMILITY. 
Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 


Mat. v. 5. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven. Mat. v. 3. 

The humble frame of mind experienced by 
the sincere follower and disciple of Christ, 
under a sense of his frailty and weakness, lays 
claim to all the seriousness and sobriety that can 
possibly pcssess the heart of man in this state 
of existence. His misery asan alien from God, 
his nature as a being destined to live when dura- 
tion ceases to be measured by the revolution of 
planets, and his responsibility to God who will 
bring him into judgment, require that deep 
humiliation of soul under which his true condi- 
tion can alone be seen, and by which alone that 
wisdom can be obtained which tells him what to 
do, and shows him where to go. 

There is an influence beaming forth from the 
countenance of the humble child of God, that 
penetrates the hardest heart, and tells of some- 
thing which has its source and fountain beyond 
the narrow limits of a sin-cursed world. There 
are events in the life of him in whose hear‘ 
dwells this heavenly virtue, which are as emana- 





* The Society of Friends, as a whole, never enter- 
tained such views. Thomas Ellwood says confidently 
that the Friends did not decry all literary pursuits, 
as had been charged against them. He thus writes 
(in 1662); ‘‘I mentioned before, that when I was 
a boy I had made some good progress in learning ; and 
lost it all again before I came to be a man: nor was 
I rightly sensible of my loss therein, until I came 
amongst the Quakers. But then I both saw my loss, 
and lamented it; and applied myself with utmost 
diligence, at all leisure times to recover it; so false I 
found that charge to be, which in those times was 
cast as a reproach upon the Quakers, that they de- 
spised and decried all human learning ; because they 
denied it to be essentially necessary to a Gospel 
ministry, which was one ofthe controversies of those 
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tions of light in convincing the minds of the 
froward and the vicious, that there is a power 
that gives “grace to the humble,” while their 
own experience, the Bible, and reason, teach 
them that it “ resists the proud.” 

There is, then, a line of demarcation drawn by 
the hand of justice, between the humble and the 
self-exalted. For since it is’ declared that 
“ with the lowly is wisdom,” those who dwell in 
the refreshing valley of humility rejoice in 
countless blessings. They are led by that wis- 
dom which prepares the heart for the proper en- 
joyment of temporal things. By temperance, 
“they use the world without rebuke, because 
they do not abuse it,” with clear heads, and 
minds that are strangers to all the agitating 
whims of sensual life; they know no period 
wherein they are not able innocently to enjoy 
the good things of earth. By industry and 
frugality they secure the smiles of heaven, and 
are fed “ with food convenient for them,” while 
with honesty, love, and charity, they gain the 
good will of their fellow men. And as these 
grand principles are the result of the operations 
of that “wisdom,” or light of Christ, in the 
soul, how forcible is the language, ‘‘ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Which kingdom being only entered in the meek- 
ness and dependence of a “ little child,” shows 
that the blessing will rest upon the “ meek”’ so 
far as this world is concerned, as in the beauti- 
ful workings of the Divine Law, “ they shall in- 
herit the earth.” 

But there is another world; and as beings 
destined to outlive the material universe, we are 
interested in that world. That, then, which 
hovers over us in our journey through this life ; 
gives into our hands the fulness of this earth, 
and bears us on meek and dove-like wings to 
mansions of rest when our course is ended here, 
is a thing to be desired, “‘ a pearl of great price.” 
As by pride in aspiring to be as “ gods, know- 
ing good and evil,’ man forfeited his claim to 
the lasting joys of heaven, so is the lost glory to 
be restored by an opposing principle that will 
rest contented in a desire to know nothing but 
the “good.” That condition of the mind which 
fosters this desire is humility: it is emptying 
the heart of all its own, to give place to that 
which is foreign to the carnal will, and which is 
the possession of another. If it is not the treas- 
ure, it is the field in which the treasure may be 
found, and there is a peculiar significance in the 
words, “Selleth all that he hath.” All must 
be brought low. Every fond imagination, every 
form of vice and sin that springs from the prolific 
root of fallen nature, must be exchanged for this 
field, and having the ficld we have the treasure, 
and baving the treasure we have al. “ By humil- 
ity and the fear of the Lord, are riches, honor, 
and life.” 


Ah, that “life!” 
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Lazarus, reposing in the joys of the better world, 
can tell its worth! None but a scornful Dives, 
writhing in the torments of endless flame, can 
know its loss! It is for this life that the pant- 
ing Christian freely gives “all that he hath ;” 
and when he feels that his mind is no longer 
trammelled by things of time and sense, he re- 
joices to know that his heart, like the empty 
manger, will cradle the Babe of Bethlehem, and 
that the wonder-working power of God's grace 
upon the soul, will, in its free and unchecked 
course, transform its very nature, and render it 
susceptible of those joys which lurk ‘ within” 
the pure mind, and which are not heard with 


natural ears, nor seen with natural eyes. And 
though he may feel “ poor in spirit,’ and des- 


titute, as to the things of the lower sphere, they 
having lost their charm in his foretaste of the 
higher glories that illuminate the upper world, 
yet with his new power to recognize “ within” 

himself a kingdom that shall only brighten in 
his passage through death's dark and gloomy 
vale, he can bow “his head in thankfulness to 
God, who has east bis lot with those of whom 
the lip of wisdom says,—“ Their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven.” H. C. A. 


ee 


ISAAC SHARP IN ICELAND. 
(Concluded from page 168.) 


“ 29th.—Left at 7 A. M. for Micklibier. The 

Profast of M. had sent special messengers to 
give notice of a meeting [arranged for the day 
before], and at 11 it was held. The morning 
was fine, and it was very interesting to notice 
the groups of men and women on horseback in 
different directions coming to attend it ; among 
them an old priest, eighty years of age, fresh and 
vigorous. The meeting was, I believe, a good 
one; there was considerable openness, and it 
was well attended. Dinner was kindly provided 
for us, after which J. Hallssyni, the profast, the 
old priest, and another, very kindly bore us com- 
pany till we had crossed a formidable river (in 
crossing which the old priest took me under his 
own special care), and gone some miles on our 
way. Directions were given for the 
remainder of the way and we parted with 
nutual good will, our visit having been acknow- 
ledged with much kindness and courtesey. .... 
About 9 we reached Bolstadarhlid. 
My mind rather rested on this place for a meet- 
ing, and, before saying so, an energetic young 
Icelander, who lives here, offered to give no- 
tice for one if we wished it, and did so accord- 
ingly. 

“30th. —The morning was beautifully fine, and 
it was very pleasant to see the cheerfulness ‘with 
which the people left their hay to accept our in- 
vitation. About forty assembled in the kirk, 
and we had reason to believe the meeting was 
appreciated. We left about 12 


None but a humble| and towards 9 P. M. drew near toa house and 
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outbuildings larger than usual, and soon found 
ourselves at the door of Dr. Skapta:son, surgeou 
and apothecary, from whom we received a large 
amount of kindness. Very kind and cordial was 
the sound of his ‘ Velcome,’ as he asked us to 
enter. A young man in his employ, Jon John- 
son, who speaks English, said, ‘I dreamed a 
dream last night you were here, and I told our 
people I was sure you would come to-day.’ Ar- 
rangements were made for a meeting next 
morning.” I. S. here remarks on the cheerful- 
ness, simplicity, and graceful ease of the Ice- 
landic wives in ministering to the comfort of 
their guests. 

3lst—At 10 the meeting was held in the 
open air. The priest from Stennis and some of 
his family attended, and, as usual, there was a 
distribution of Scripture tracts afterwards ; these 
are always well received. After receiving much 
kindness, our friends left about 2, passing on 
their route some remarkable scenery and the lo- 
cality where, many centuries ago, the first Nor- 
wegian settler pitched his tent; of whom many 
incidents are related in the ancient Sagas. Dr. 
Skaptarson kindly accompanied them during this 
and part of the nextday’s journey. “ His kind- 
ness to us,” says I. §., “ has been marked and 
very great.” 

“ Eighth month 1st.—About 2 P. M., we 
reached Melstadr, the residence of the Profast 


G. Vigfusivi, who sent off to give notice ofa 


meeting at 8. The church bells were rung, but, 
as the company was not large, we assembled in 
the house. Four priests were present, one of 
whom had evidently partaken freely of strong 
drink. Plain truth was spoken in love—there 
was but little vital warmth, but some, I trust, 
were helped. The mountains were this morning 
whitened with snow which fell during the night, 
and the tints of autumn are visible on the plants 
growing on the higher land. 

“ 2d.—Left Melstadr at 10, and reached the 
farm of Melar about 4.30 P. M. There is some 
good grass landin this district, and many sheep. 
The last winter is said to have been the mildest 
known here in the memory of man. They milk 
the sheep till they are five years old, and then 
kill them. The milk is suid to yield more 
butter and more ‘skier’ than that of cows. 
Skier, a kind of soft curd, is much used in Ice- 
land as an article of daily food, and will keep 
for many months. 

“3d.—Left Melar at 8, and reached Krein- 
mabrikka at 5.30 P. M., were kindly welcomed 
by the Profast, but no way opened for seeing 


the people, except at the close of the service of 


the following day, and that day was a high day. 

“ 4th, ear the close of the servise 
at Suoksdalr, an opportunity was afforded, which 
I embraced for about three quarters of an hour, 
faith and patience having been closely proved. 
Tt was a large gathering—more than the house 
could hold, three or four hundred people, and 
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as many horses—a remarkable sight. Very 
great were the discouragements of this day; 
notwithstanding which, through great mercy, 
there was peace in the retrospect. We returned 
to Kreinmabrikka to dine, and left at 5, lodging 
in an outhouse at Briedalbolstadr.” 

5th.—This day was spent in travelling among 
the mountains. At 8.30 P. M. our friends 
stopped for the night at the farm of Varmeliker. 

6th.—This day was also spent in travelling.— 
“ Reached the farm at Thyrell, at 9 P. M., beau- 
tifully situated on the upper margin of the 
Hvalfyordur. These glowing mountain heights 
and pinnacled crags have a great charm for our 
interpreter, who has a decidedly poetical taste, 
and a keen appreciation of the sublime and 
beautiful. Gazing on the scene before us, he 
said pathetically, ‘I did wish to write some- 
thing about it; but I dare not do it—it would 
be nothing.’ ” 

7th.—Our friends left Thyrell this morning, 
and, after a very beautiful ride, “‘ reached Reyk- 
javik at 8 P. M., and to our joy found most 
of the letters we had expected.” 

“1th, (First-day.—A small meeting at 
Bessasted, a few miles distant, andin the even- 
ing a public meeting at the large room in the 
hotel. The latter was well attended ; the Gover- 
nor aud many of the principal inhabitants were 
present. I thought there was a powerful im- 
pression on the meeting while A. Kloster was 
speaking. [trust that, in this place, there has 
been a service which the Great Master of assem- 
blies has been mercifully pleased to own. An 
abiding sense remains. Weare nothing, Christ 
is all. Close thought and very deep feeling have 
been prevalent, with a prayerful desire for right 
guidance as to remaining here or going to the 
Faroe Isles. A little light rests on remaining 
here—none in leaving Iceland now. So, after 
the departure of the steamer, we look to journey- 
ing south and south-east of Reykjavik.” 

In a letter addressed to our friend Joseph 
Pease, dated Eighth month 13th, Isaac Sharp 
makes some interesting remarks on tract-distri- 
bution in Iceland. “I must not forget,” he 
writes, “to tell thee of the tracts, and their wel- 
come reception everywhere. It would have re- 
|joiced thee many times to see the manner in 
which they were accepted. It is so altugether 
new, that they have often been received, when 
offered, *n stark amazement. I gave one to a 
man as he rode along on horseback, and passed 
|on—he took it in silence, looked at it, then 
turned his horse, and, riding up, pulled out 
his purse and offered to pay. When this was 
declined, he raised his cap, extended his right 
hand, and, in word and look, said very earnestly, 
‘ Tak, tak, mony tak.’ Again, as I beckoned 
an old man from his hay-field, he came tottering 
along, and on receiving the tract, with his 
scythe in one hand and it in the other, he com- 
‘menced and continued reading till I ceased to 
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look round to see. Now and then there has 
been a little hesitation, lest it should be a tract 
from the priests of Rome. They are often re- 
ceived at first with a surt of bewildered amaze- 
ment, and the rapid change of countenance when 
the gift is understood is very pleasing. The 
need of tract distribution in Iceland is great— 
the masses want rousing : spiritual life in this 
land is, I fear, low; meanwhile the free use of 
ardent spirit is doing its dreadful work. 

We have been wondrously watched over and 
cared for, by night and by day, and the grateful 
tribute is, 1 trust, arising, ‘Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped us.’ ” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 23, 1861. 








Joun L. Eppy.—Up to the 18th of last 
month, from the date of our last account, our 
dear friend was engaged in visiting the Meetings 
of Friends within the limits of the Quarterly 
Meeting of Gloucester and Wilts, and holding 
several public meetings with persons of other 
denominations. On the 18th ult., he was liber- 
ated by the Morning Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders in London for religious service in Ger- 
many, and on the 21st he embarked at Dover 
on his way to Minden and Pyrmont, accompanied 
by John and Maria Candler, of Chelmsford. 


———_—___-—~er 


Joun Marriorr’s Porms.—Having been 
kindly furnished by a friend in New Bedford 
with a copy of Marriott’s poem on War, to which 
allusion was made in our 9th number, we pre- 
sent the most of it to our readers this week, 
agreeably to the suggestion of our valued corres- 
pondent. The book itself, a duodecimo of 183 
pages, reprinted in New Bedford, by Abraham 
Shearman, Jr., in 1805, has also been handed 
to us by a Friend in this city. In addition to 
the “ poetical pieces,” it contains a short account 
of the life of the author, with instructive ex- 
tracts from his letters. He was a native of Lan. 
eashire, and died peacefully in 1797, aged 35 
years. 

A letter received in this city from our dear 
friend John Hodgkin, gives the gratifying in- 
formation that he arrived at Queenstown, Ire- 
land, early on the morning of the 3d inst., after 
a passage of 104 days from New York. 
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Isaac SuHarp.—In concluding, this week, 


a? 


the account, so far as received, of Isaac Sharp’s 
visit to Iceland, we may state that he reached 
home safely in the latter part of last month. 
We learn from the British Friend that, with his 
companion, Asbjorn Kloster, of Stavanger, he 
sailed from Iceland on the 3d of 10th month. 

‘“‘ The vessel was detained by stress of weather 
;jat the Faroe Islands, in the capital of which, 
Thorshaven, a public meeting was held on the 
8th. After a stormy passage of eleven days, 
our friends left the Arcturus steamer, in the 


Moray Firth, the vessel having put back three 
times for shelter, and from thence they pro- 


ceeded by way of Aberdeen and Edinburgh to 


Middlesborough, where Isaac Sharp resides. 
A. K. expected to embark at Hull, on the 25th 
of 10th month, for Norway. About one-half 
of Iceland was visited, and the kindness of the 
people remained undiminished to the last.” 





Free Lasor Goops 1n lowa.—We trust 
that many of our readers in Iowa will be pleased 
to learn that Joseph Steer and Co., (West 
Branch, P. O., Cedar Co.,) nine miles east of 
Towa City, have just laid in a fresh supply of 
Free Labor Goods, from the manufactory of 
George W. Taylor of this city. 

Marrigp, on the 26th of 9th month last, at Friends’ 


Meeting, at Fairfield, Indiana, Jonn Piyson to JANE 
ReaGAN, daughter of Joseph and Ann Mendenhall. 


, on the 14th of 8th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, White Lick, Morgan Co., Indiana, Caries 
T. Jones to Exizapeta WILLIAMS. 


, at the same place, on the 16th of Tenth 
mo. last, ALPHEUS OVERMAN to Hannan CARTER. 

, on the 12th inst., in New York, under the 
sanction of the Monthly Meeting, L. Murray Ferris, 
Jr., to Mantua J., eldest daughter of the late David 
Sands. 














, on the 25th of 9th mo., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Mississinewa, Grant Co., Ind., Josepx Sma.t to 
Saran Ann Overman, both members of Mississinewa 
Monthly Meeting. 





Diep, in Richmond, Indiana, on the 4th inst., 
James Hounnicurt, in the 93d year of his age. 

He was a native of Virginia, and upon his mar- 
riage in 1796 settled in Dinwiddie County, near Pe- 
tersburg, and resided there for 32 years. During 
this period of his life he was an active and useful 
member of our religious Society, noted for his hospi- 
tality, kindness to strangers and generosity to the 
poor. An earnest advocate for freedom, and a warm 
friend of the oppressed and enslaved, he was instru- 
mental in securing the rights of many of this class. 
He travelled much with ministers who visited Vir- 
ginia, and retained to the last a vivid recollection of 
many of these who lived in a past generation. On 
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account of his objection to slavery, he left his native titions had been granted so speedily that she could 
State and removed to Ohio in 1828, and from thence, | not doubt but that it wasin answer to them. As 
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in 1838, to Richmond, Indiana, where he has since | her disease advanced her hearing became so much 


resided. His wife, with whom he lived for more 
than 65 years, still survives him. He possessed a 
strong constitution, was very rarely sick, and re- 


tained his faculties, in a good degree, to the last, and | picted on her countenance. 


finally died without disease, and was gathered as a 
shock of corn fully ripe. Death was a welcome mes- 


senger to him, and he often expressed a wish for the | 


time to arrive in which he could enter upon that in- 


heritance which is prepared for all those who love | 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Diep, on the 27th of 10th mo. last, Danren Cook, 
in the 47th year of his age. His sickness was short 
but painful, only about 48 hours. He was a mem- 
ber of Ellwood Monthly Meeting of Friends, Vermil- 
lion Co., Illinois. He held the station of Overseer 


for several years, and was much esteemed by friends 
and neighbors. 


——, on the 31st of 3d mo. last, Isaac Pim, in| 


the 54th year of his age, a member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

This dear friend died suddenly of a fracture of the 
skull, occasioned by his head coming in contact with 


consciousness, from which he never recovered. Im- 
pressively was the warning thus given, ‘‘ Be ye also 
ready, for at such an hour as ye think not the Son 
of man cometh.” 


—, at Deer Creek, Grant Co., Indiana, on the 
15th of 9th mo. last, Lucy CoccesHau., daughter of 
Nathan and Gulielma Coggeshall, in the 12th year of 
her age. 


—, at Deer Creek, Grant Co., Ind., on the 6th 
of 10th mo. last, Hiram B. Wuirson, son of Amos 
and Rebecca Whitson, in the 12th year of his age. 


——,, at Darlington, Montgomery Co., Indiana, on 
the 24th of 8th month last, Marcarer Ann Coats, 
daughter of Henry and Sally Coate, in the 15th year 
of her age, a member of Sugar River Monthly Meeting. 

Although this dear child said but little in regard 
to her prospects, occasioned probably by the disease 
attacking the brain, yet she said enough to satisfy 
her friends that all is well. 


, at East Farnham, C. E., on the 26th of 9th 
mo. last, Henry Fetcu, formerly of Sandwich, N. H., 
in the 72d year of his age, a member of Farnham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend bore a long and severe illness with 
a good degree of Christian patience and resignation. 
Several weeks before his death he said to a friend, 
that he saw nothing in his way, only to wait the 
Lord’s time. He was obliged to sit in his chair at all 
times when in his distressed spells, which were often. 
He said he was willing to die, and spent much of his 
last hours in prayer and praise to that God who had 
forgiven his sins. When, at midnight, the cry was 
“behold the Bridegroom cometh,’’ and his lamp 
being trimmed and burning, his spirit departed, to 
enter with the Bridegroom into the marriage cham- 
ber, as his friends have the consoling belief. 


—, at Darlington, Montgomery Co., Ind., on the 
5th of 9th mo. last, Jutia Ann Cox, daughter of 
Catharine Hill, in the 24th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Sugar River Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young friend bore along and tedious 
illmess with remarkable patience and resignation. 
She was never heard to murmur or complain at her 
lot, often saying, ‘‘I do not want to complain,”’ 
when her sufferings were most severe. She remarked 
to her attendants that she could not always feel the 
presence of her Heavenly Father, but when she 
sought it in faith then she could, and that her pe- 








s 7 ; , | Superintendent. * 
machinery, by which he was instantly deprived of 


impaired as to render it difficult to converse with her, 
yet it was a satisfaction to be with her, and behold 
the look of quiet submission and resignation de- 
Almost her last words 
were, ‘‘ you do not know how happy I feel ; 0, joyful, 
joyful; O, my dear Saviour.’’ Leaving to her friends 
the consoling assurance that their loss is her eternal 
gain. 

Diep, in Morgan Co., Ind., ou the 4th of 6th mo. 
last, Dinan Ann Hapuey, in her 7th year, daughter 
of Zimri and Lurethe Jane Hadley, members of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting. 


_— so 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Winter Term will open for students of both 
sexes, on Third-day the 3d of 12th month, and con- 
tinue eleven weeks. Augustine Jones, A. B., Prin- 
cipal. 

Applications for admission, stating age and moral 
character of the applicant, may be addressed to the 
James Van Biarcom, 

Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Maine. 
10th mo. 30th, 1861.—3teow. 





DIVINE LOVE. 


What is Love? What shall I say of it, or 
how shall [ in words express its nature! It is 
the sweetness of life. It is the sweet, tender, 
melting nature of God, flowing up through his 
seed of life into the creature ; and, of all things, 
making the creature most like unto himself, both 
in nature and operation. It fulfils the law. It 
fulfils the gospel. It wraps up all in one, and 
brings forth all in the oneness. It excludes all 
evil out of the heart ; it perfects all good in the 
heart. A touch of love doth this in measure ; 
perfect love doth this in fulness. But how can 
L proceed to speak of it! Oh! that the souls of 
all that fear and wait on the Lord might feel its 
nature fully; and then would they not fail of its 
sweet overcoming operations, both towards one 
another and towards enemies The great heal- 
ing, the great conquest, the great salvation is 
reserved for the full manifestation of the love of 
God. His judgments, bis cuttings, his hewings, 
by the word of his mouth, are but to prepare 
for, but not to do, the great work of raising up 
the sweet building of his life; which is to be 
done in love, and in peace, and by the power 
thereof. And this my soul waits and cries after, 
even the fu'l springing “p of eternal love in my 
heart, and the swallowing of me wholly into 
it, and the bringing of my soul wholly forth in 
it, that the life of God, in its own perfect sweet- 
ness, may freely run forth in this vessel; and 
not be at all tinctured by the vessel, but per- 
fectly tincture and change the vessel into its 
own nature; and then shall no fault be found in 
my soul before the Lord ; but the spotless life 
be fully enjoyed by me, and become a perfectly 
pleasant sacrifice to my God. - 

O how sweet is love! how pleasant is its na- 
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ture ! how takingly doth it behave itself, in every 
condition, upon every occasion, to every person, 
and sbout everything. How tenderly, how 
readily, doth it help and serve the meanest ; how 
patiently, how meekly doth it bear all things, 
either from God or man ; however unexpectedly 
soever they come, or how hard soever they 
seem! How doth it believe! How doth it 
hope! How duth it excuse, how doth it cover 
even that which seemeth not to be excusable, 
and not fit to be covered! How kind is it even 
in its interpretations and charges concerning 
miscarriages! Tt never overchargeth, it never 
grates upon the spirit of him whom it repre- 
hends. It never hardens; it never provokes; 
but carrieth a meltingness and power of convic- 
tion with it. This is the nature of God. This, 
in the vessels capacitated to receive and bring 
it forth in its glory, the power of enmity is not 
able to stand against, but falls before, and is 
overcome by.—J. Penington. 
enncinaaiianticiis 
ON WAR. 
BY JOHN MARRIOTT. 


Full oft has poetry’s impulsive strain 

Urged the rash stripling to the tented plain, 
Feigned wondrous happiness in mad huzzas, 
And pointed murder as the path to praise. 

Did lawless lust of power or vengance fell 

Give birth to deeds which man should blush to tell ; 
The dazzled bard consigned those deeds to fame, 
And love of glory, styled the infernal flame— 
In glowing verse, of battles, deaths and frauds, 
He sings— with shouts the multitude applauds ; 
Lays, to oblivion due, they call sublime, 

Extol the language and forget the crime. 


Lo, the mild village youth, by sacred lore 
Tutored to love mankind, and God adore, 
Charmed with sonorous numbers, joys to find 
Such tuneful ease with energy combined ; 

O’er the famed records of immortal deeds 

Intent he bends and kindles as he reads, 

With scorn each Christian virtue learns to view, 
Admire false honor and contemn the true. 

Soon from his soul unhallowed fires efface 

The humbling doctrine of the Prince of Peace ; 

A tame, insipid virtue, patience seems, 

And heaven-born meekness cowardice he deems. 
Even now, in thought, he mounts his sounding car, 
And singly stems the torrent of the war, 

Or from the tumbling deck, serenely brave, 
Sends shrieking thousands to a watery grave; 
Resolved at last, impatient of delay, 

Swift from his natal shades he bursts away ; 

To bend his soul maternal pleas are vain, 
Entreaties move not, nor can tears detain. 


Not such the song, whilst touched with human woe, 
A man obscure, to guilty fame a foe, 

With no sinister aim, no sordid view, 

Ye sons of Albion, dedicates to you ; 

To you, who thankful own the truths Divine, 
Which in the book of inspiration shine ; 

Vain else the attempt, if these your soul disowns, 
To smooth to harmony its jarring tones, 

Unmask the horrid joy revenge affords, 

And into ploughshares bid you beat your swords. 


Ah why, still glorying in the heathen Nine, 
Should poesy disclaim the Man divine ? 
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Why of his precepts, only plead for those 

Which least fierce nature’s headstrong course oppose ? 
Ingenuous is the art, or pure the lay, 

Which prompts mankind on kindred man to prey ? 
Or suits it harmony’s soft hand to unbar 

The thundering portals of infuriate war ? 

In elder times, ere yet the Prince of Peace 

Bade discord die, and outward conflict cease ; 

Ere immortality, restored to light, 

Shone manifest to man’s illumined sight, 

And bade him, mindful of perennial joys, 

The transient injuries of time despise ; 

The high rewards of patient sufferance showed, 
And left without excuse the man of blood— 
Heaven, then, with pity might perhaps regard 
The war-bred chief and war-enkindling bard, 
And piteous oftheir blindness, kindly hear 

A plea which Christians might in vain prefer ; 
But can the man who boasts his faith to draw 
From the pure stream of evangelic law, 

Who hears forbidden every thought unkind, 

And love in every circumstance enjoined ; 

How can he guiltless fan that murderous flame, 
For whose extinction heaven’s Messiah came ? 
Their blood, though guilty, can he guiltless shed, 
For whose redemption Heaven’s Messiah bled? 


War first, and war’s black brood, a hideous train 
Of crimes and horrors, claim the upbraiding strain ; 
Sad argument, and irksome to the mind 
That loves the brotherhood of human-kind, 
Though wit in every age, intent to show 
What wonders fiction’s fairy wand can do, 
With all its gems the dismal theme has crowned 
And cast a false, pernicious glory round ; 

History, indeed, so oft the tale repeats 

Of human quarrels, victories and defeats, 

Displays such schemes by human hearts conceived, 
Records such deeds by human hands achieved, 

As made even heathens, conscious of the crimes 
That Christians boast of, sigh for better times ; 
Their glimmering reason from such deeds of hate 
Proved man degenerate from his first estate ; 

But history, like her sister, loath to thwart 

The favorite passions of the ambitious heart, 

Even now, the Christian test rejecting, tries 

By maxims false each martial enterprise ; 

Nay, swoln with arrogance, by malice driven, 
Derides the doctrine of the Lord from heaven ! 


Come then, sweet poesy, be thou the first, 

With all thy skill, to check the inhuman thirst ; 
Much guilt thou hast to expiate, many a line 
Unhallowed, offered at oppression’s shrine ; 

Exalt thy prospects, be what heaven designed 

Thou shouldst be—sweet instructress of mankind ; 
Such as thou wast when Israel’s tuneful king 

To heights unrivalled raised thy heaven-ward wing ; 
That if an angel pass, thou needst not fear 

The blameless warblings should offend his ear: 

O, never more illume a guilty day, 

Nor strew thy garments in a hero’s way ; 

The pearl of praise reserve for purer themes, 

Deeds that nor taint the air nor tinge the streams, 
Actions unhaunted by the vulture’s cry, 

And such as leave the cheeks of mothers dry. 
Think, sweet encomiast, ’tis no part of love 

To soothe with flattery where it should reprove ; 

It well becomes thee on the youthful ear, 

To pour the praise of piety sincere, 

To exalt that genuine fortitude, which draws 

Its noblest boldness not from man’s applause, 
Which ,void of all remorseful fear within, 

Though gentle, dares do any thing but sin: 

It well becomes thee, with the lovely smiles 

Of charity, to unveil its artful wiles ; 
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80 ai etas she, not even her left neal knows, 
If chance divulge not, what the right bestows ; 

To mitigate the heart-consuming cares 

That man must cope with in this vale of tears ; 
To lull the restless bed of moaning pain, 

Till ‘*nature’s sweet restorer’’ ‘comes again ; 

To cheer, with trans-sepulchral views, the cell 

Of drooping worth, becomes thy beauty well,— 
But when opinion, on unthinking youth, 
Obtrudes her tinsel for the sterling truth, 

And calm humility and humble faith 

Regards as useless in the public path, 

Contemns the meek, pronounces nothing worth 
Their title to the inheritance of earth, 

Likening them haply, in fastidious vein, 

To pools, whose waters but disgrace the plain, 

Or to that salt, which, all its virtues gone, 

Is worthy only to be trampled on; 

When, with obeisance prone, thou seest her greet 
Ambitious zealots placed on honor’s seat, 

And monumental pageants madly raise, 

To him who stung with boundless thirst of praise, 
Defiled with carnage piety’s recess, 

And turned a garden to a wilderness ; 

Then farewell balmy words, that like the small 
Soft rain of spring, or dews of evening fall,— 

Dear to the grass ;—it then becomes the song, 
“Like hailstones mixed with fire’’ to pour along. 
Then take thy stand, and let thy voice aloud, 
Sound awful warnings to the infatuate crowd, 
Strenuous to vindicate Jehovah’s right 

Of legisIttion, and his laws recite, 

Laws harsh indeed, and uncouth to the soul 
That covets mastery, cannot brook control, 
Its honor prizes at a rate so high, 

Whoe’er affronts it must submit or die. 

“ x * * * 
With such regret, such undissembled pain, 
I long have heard the news of brethren slain, 
Maimed, robbed or prisoned, or by wicked might 
At once "depriv ed of liberty and light ; 
lo, fed so long by still-renewed supplies, 

8o high the sympathetic sorrows rise, 

Silence at length gives way, the augmented force 
Of thought demands an unobstructed course. 
Oh! melodize the current as it glides, 

With ermine-vested lilies skirt its sides, 
Bedew with pearls its channel, brighter far 
Than ever poet saw the morning star ; 

Even jewels worthier far to be admired 

Than e’er were found of genius uninspired, 
Gems from the sacred, unexhausted mine 
Of truth revealed, immaculate, Divine ! 


* 


7-0 ——_—————_ 


ADDITIONS TO ARCTIC SCIENCE. 
DR. HAYES’S EXPEDITION TO THE NORTHERN POLAR SEA. 


Dr. Hayes, who has recently returned from 
his scientific exploring expedition to the Arctic 
Ocean, met the contributors to the Arctic fund 
and the Geo graphical Society at the Historical 
Society’s rooms, New York, at eight o’clock last 
evening, and made a report of the proceedings 
and results of his expedition. 

The expedition was undertaken by Dr. Hayes 
in July, 1860, through the liberal aid of gentle- 
men of this city, Boston and Philadelphia ; and 
with the assistance of August Sonntag, astrono- 
mer, and H. D. Radcliff, assistant astronomer, 
Master 8. J. McCormick, and other necessary 
assistants and seamen. 
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|| The object of the expedision was « s object of the expedition was a scientific 
exploration, with the hope of reaching the North 
Pole, if possible. The expedition was absent 
sixteen months, reaching Halifax on its return, 
on the 9th of October last. Dr. Hayes is ena- 
bled to report important additions to science, 
and the realization of all the expluration pos- 
sible during the time occupied by the expedi- 
tion. 

His schooner wintered at Smith’s Strait, and 
went into quarters September 9th, after experi- 
encing the storms and escapes and incidents of 
an adventurous passage, the narrative of which 
possesses all the interest of romance. On the 
6th of September the thermometer indicated 
eighteen degrees below the freezing point, and 
j tending downwards. The schooner was moored 
a short distance from shore, in about seven 
fathoms of water, and in latitude 78° 17’ north, 
longitude 72° 30’ west, distant by the coast 
ninety ae south of Dr. Kane’s winter-quar- 
ters in 1854. On account of the frequent gales 
the harbor was not frozen until March, conse- 
quently sledge-travelling for the establishing 
provision depots for the spring became impossi- 
ble before the darkness of winter set in in No- 
vember. 

Complete surveys of the harbor aod adjacent 
coasts, however, were made, and satisfactory ob- 
servations were obtained with the pendulum ap- 
paratus. Magnetic and meteorological investiga- 
tions were successfully accomplished, and 
ee Glacier,” discovered and named by 
| Dr. Kane, was surveyed. The winter was passed 
by the ship’s company in health and comfort, 
not unmingled with amusement. About two- 
thirds of the stock of Ksquimaux dogs, however, 
died from disease during the winter, and this 
was a serious loss, for the animals were depended 
upon for sledge explorations, and their loss seri- 
ously interfered with the success of the expedi- 
tion. 

The death of Mr. Sonntag, which occurred 
early in the ensuing spring, was the most seri- 
ous disaster of the voyage. Mr. Sonntag had 
gone on an expedition to the southward for the 
purpose of obtaining a new supply of dogs, but 
in consequence of exposure in cold aud wet wea- 
ther contracted a disorder which soon ended his 
life. 

A small addition to the number of dogs was 
subsequently procured, and, on the 4th of “April, 
an expedition, consisting of a metallic life-boat 
and its crew of'six persons, carrying five mouths’ 
supplies of provisions, set out upon its adven- 
turous journey towards the open sea. All the 
persons in this expedition, except Dr. Hayes 
and three companions, soon returned on account 
of the impracticability of crossing the irregular 
ice. The journey was continued “antil the 18th 

of May, when the party reached a point in lati- 
tude eighty-one degrees thirty-five minutes north, 
which is the highest ever attaiued on land. The 
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land at this point was taken possession of in the 
name of the United States, and the American 
flag hoisted. The coldest temperature experi- 
enced was sixty-six and a half degrees below 
zero. Provisions becoming scarce, it was de- 
cided to return to the vessel, and the subsequent 
loss of all the dogs but five rendered it im- 
possible to resume the journey until the next 
season. 

Dr. Hayes not believing himself warranted in 
undergoing the exposure of another year’s stay, 
returned home, after spending the time until 
September in phctographing, surveying, sketch- 
ing and collecting specimens of n.tural history, 
the successful and satisfactory results of which 
enterprise he has now to report. 

Dr. Hayes brings with him two hundred pho- 
tographs of Arctic scenery, the same number of 
sketches, and the statistics of about 1,700 miles 
of coast scenery—results which show that his 
time must have been wholly occupied and his 
duties arduous. The results of this highly suc- 
cessful expedition may be briefly summed up as 
follows: The completion of the survey of 
| Smith’s Strait; the discovery of a new channel 
‘ to the westward of Smith’s Strait ; the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Kane’s theory respecting an open 
Polar Sea; the determination of the magnetic 
dip, and of the declination atmany points within 
the Arctic circle; surveys of glaciers by which 
their rate of movement is determined ; pendulum 
experiments and hydrographic surveys; a con- 
tinuous set of meteorological observations; a 
large collection of specimens of natural history ; 
a valuable collection of geological specimens ; 
the accomplishment of a higher north latitude 
than ever before attained upon land ; and, lastly, 
a large collection of photographic views of the 
country, icebergs and the natives and their set- 
tlements.—N. Y. E. Post. 
















































































































































































From Ashworth’s Tour in the United States, Cuba, &c., 1857. 


RIVER TRAVELLING, AND THE COUNTRY 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 

















OF 


When we entered upon boat life on the Mis- 
ssissippi, that ‘Father of Waters,” the adventure 
was one of no common interest ; nor was it, as 
we conceived, unmixed with hazard from the 
dangers to which we have referred. Having be- 
fore described the construction of the steamers, 
we may proceed to the incidents of our travel, 
the appearance of the country, and the ever- 
changing variety of our fellow passengers. The 
first 200 miles were through a fertile and well- 
cultivated portion of the State of Louisiana. The 
country was principally laid down in sugar plan- 
tations, along with rice and tobacco. Here and 
there we passed the villa or mansion of the pro. 
prietor, looking elegant and clean, surrounded 
with oratge trees, evergreens, &c.: and not far 
distant would be the residences of the overseers, 
and the little village of wood cabins forthe slaves. 
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the Union. 
of Cuba. 
more liable to be affected by damaging frosts, 
The sugar cane requires to be planted every other 
year, und when matured for cutting, the period 
for securing the harvest is short—being only 
from forty to sixty days; whilst in Cuba it ex- 
tends over six months. Hence the sugar planter 
of Louisiana is placed under serious disadvan. 
tages as compared with Cuba, and would prob- 
ably not make the attempt to grow sugar, if he 
had not a protecting duty of thirty per cent. in 
his favor. 
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Embankments or “levees’’ are formed along the 
sides of the Mississippi; they are about six feet 
in height, and mostly about one hundred yards 
distant from the river. 


Louisiana is the great sugar-growing State of 
It is situated about 700 miles north 
Its climate is colder, and the crop is 


The objects of passing interest were few; we 


observed that the State House of Louisiana, at 
Baton Rouge, was un important-lookiog edifice. 
The surface of the country was flat, and being 
mostly a densely-wooded forest, there was little 
variety in the scenery ; now and then we came 
to a “ wooding station,” or to a piece of ground 
which had been cleared as a cotton plantation, 
or we were stopping at a local post-offict, deno- 
ted by a wooden box being nailed to the stump 
of a tree. 
amused to find that our boat had been moored 
alongside a floating theatre. 
was just commencing, and we could hear some 
portions of the entertainment. 
the stage has become one of the regular appur- 
tenances of the river, undertaken by a company 
of performers who purchase a cast-off boat, have 
the saloon commodiously seated, and with move- 
able scenery got up in due order for theatrical 
performances. 
of performers, move about from place to place 
upon the river, and its various tributaries, for 


On reaching Vicksburg, we were 
g 
The performance 


It appears that 


Thus the boat and the company 


the amusement of the inhabitants of all the ad- 


joining districts. 


We also found that commercial traders in like 
manner formed themselves into companies, fitted 
up their floating warehouses, and had them moved 
about upon the river, visiting the different local. 
ities, for the sale of such articles of merchandise 
as the people of the country might be likely to 
require. The theatricals and the “ merchants” 
make public announcement beforehand of their 
approach to any station, and their emissaries ad- 
vertise in the interior of the country the various 
attractions they are offering, whether in pleasure- 
taking, or in the more substantial character of 
farming-tools, clothing, or the various require- 
ments of the household. The place of our des 
tination, as visitors, was near Lake Washington, 
about 500 miles up the river; and upon our ar- 
rival we found ourselves weleomed by some of 
the oldest and most eminent of the cotton plant- 
ers. It was very cheering to us, as strangers, to 
be received by them with such congratulations 
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upon our visit. They deemed it a very noticeable 
event; as we were the first of the British manu- 
facturing class whom they had ever known to 
visit the cotton grounds of the Mississippi. Be- 
fore entering upon any investigation of the sub- 
ject of cotton planting, let us again contemplate 
the world-wide importance of this region of cot- 
ton culture of the United States, hitherto so little 
seen of European eyes. 

No one who is acquainted with the manufac- 
tures and commerce of our own country, will 
hesitate to make the acknowledgment that the 
plot of ground we then trod has become in- 
dispensable in its productions to all the civilized 
world. Upon these plantations, 600,000 negro 
slaves have made the people of all nations become 
tributaries to their power, and almost wholly 
reliant upon their annual success in the growth 
of acotton crop. Upon this handful of colored 
people, our manufacturers mainly depend for a 
vegetable product which employs the hands, fills 


the mouths, and clothes the bodies of millions of 


the human race, who might otherwise go half naked 
or half fed. If werefer to the domain of commerce, 
the extreme importance of cotton and of the cot- 
ton manufacture in all its branches cannot be over- 
looked, or scarcely over-estimated. Free-trade 
has unfettered the energies of the people; and, 
from day to day, increasing numbers are becom- 
ing more and more identified with cotton as an 
article of commerce. The refinements of wealth, 
no less than the wants of common life, are daily 
wultiplying our necessities for this raw material ; 
hence there is not another article, excepting 
that of food, which is of greater interest to all 
classes than the annual supplies of the cotton 
crop. In this country the rate of our manufac- 
turing consumption has outstepped its produc- 
tion, and we have become nervously sensitive 
upon the raising of any alarm on the state of the 
weather, the presence of a worm, an insect, an 
early frost, or any sort of accident which may 
occur to the growing crop; well knowing that a 
scarcity of cotton in this country is most inti- 
mately connected with starvation, and, perhaps 
tevolt Never before in the history of the world 
has so large and perilous a dependence been found 
to rest upon so small a portion of the human 
race, or upon a people so lightly esteemed as the 
nhegroes usually are. The responsibility of con- 
ducting the affairs of these important hands, and 
all the other operations relating to cotton culture, 
must necessarily rest upon a very small number 
of employers. Indeed, they hold possession of 
control of incalculable import to the welfare 
of the rest of the world; and perhaps there 
could not be found another class of men who 
have higher duties to perform than those which 
are involved in the exercise of this authority. 
Although the planter has the entire mastery over 
his own affairs, he is so circumstanced that from 
policy, no less than from duty, he is daily and 
hourly called upon to exercise the virtues of for- 








bearance, mercy, generosity, and justice. 
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Per- 
haps he may consider it in the light of a misfor- 
tune that he has to encounter the obloquy which 


attaches to his pursuit as a slaveowner, to receive 


the reproaches of the philanthropist, and be- 


come the butt of the political rancor which 


prevails in the exciting struggle betwixt the 


parties of the North and the South. 


(To be concluded. 


aomedelliitenantin 
THE NEW MODE OF LOCOMOTION. 

It would be a great step in the direction of 
safe and economical locomotion if men and 
women could be induced to trust themselves in 
a train inside of a pneumatic tube. ‘‘ Tube, 
indeed ! what next?” demands an indignant 
reader. ‘ Perhaps you would have us shot off 
from Whitworth guns, or explode us under the 
receiver of an air pump, or steam us in a kettle |’ 
‘“‘T have heard,” interrupts another, “ of escap- 
ing slaves being boxed up as goods and packed off 
by railway or steamboat, the box being occasion- 
ally placed on the wrong end by way of variety. 
Being packed in a tube, like a cartridge in a rifle, 
might prove, perhaps, an equally agreeable mode 
of travelling!” No, no, nothing of the kind ; and 
the man who trusts himself to the impulse of the 
atmosphere in its effort to regain its equilibrium 
in a closed tube, need not fall a martyr to sci- 
ence. George Medhurst proposed the plan, sixty 
years ago, and we may live to see it carried out. 
Loftus Perkins, grandson of the late Jacub Per- 
kins, and still engaged in perfecting the inven- 
tions of that ingenious man, endeavored, when 
last in the United States, to carry out a scheme 
of pneumatic communication between Boston 
and New York, the distance of 236 miles to be 
made in an almost incredibly short space of time 
—say in balfan hour! Mr. Perkins offered to 
be the first through passenger, taking with him, 
we might be inclined to suppose, a small quan- 
tity of respirable air in an accordeon, a portman- 
teau, or a two-gallon jar. In explanation of the 
enormous rate of speed we may observe that air, 
under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, 
rushes int» a vacuum at the rate of nearly 1,000 
feet per second, or at about one-half the velocity 
of steam of the same pressure. A velocity of 
1,000 feet per second is a speed of 681.8 or 
nearly 700 miles an hour, a rate of travelling 
somewhat beyond the ordinary experience of 
even this fast age. There is, too, no ground 
whatever for fear in a flight through such a tube ; 
the carriages could not run off the line, and it 
would be impossible to work them in such a 
manner that two trains could proceed, at the 
same time, in opposite directions in the same 
tube, and very difficult, if not impracticable, to 
run two trains, the one after the other, durin 
one exhaustion of the tube. If the wheels or 
axles of the carriages should break, or if a rail 
should snap in two, there need be no further 
damage, as provision could easily be made 
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against the broken parts becoming wedged, and 
the carriages would then only rub along, in a 
confined passage, until they stopped. ‘ Ah, yes, 
but how about suffocation ?”” There could hard- 
ly be such a thing—and unless the “ leakage” 
or ‘ windage” between the carriages and the 
tube was very slight indeed, there would, on the 
contrary, be more air than would be wanted. It 
would be a question of keeping out draughts 
from the carriages rather than of preventing the 
stagnation of that already in them. We have 
old ladies going down in the diving bell at the 
Polytechnic, young ladies going up with balloons, 
mild gentlemen descending the Dukinfield coal 
pit to experience an additional 30° of the earth’s 
central heat, and, wherever there is a lofty 
chimney in progress, hundreds are glad to be 
drawn up it to the top, an excursion which, at 
one time, was amazingly popular at St. Rollox, 
Glasgow, and, afterward, atsPort Dundas in the 
i same “burgh.” Why, then, should one fear to 
be whisked through anatmospheric tube? Be- 
sides, the thing has been done. The “ Pneumatic 
Post” in Battersea-fields has actually become a 
thoroughfare for passengers. Through a tube 
rather more than a quarter of a mile long, and 
only equal in areca to a 33-inch water main, 
trucks are run in which, after bags, ballast and 
dogs had been first sent through at a speed of 
about 25 miles an hour, an adventurous navvy 
booked his passage. He came out in a goud 
state of preservation, and appeared disposed to 
recommend the route to the patronage of the 
travelling public. Since then, the 24th of July 
last, a large number of men have passed through 
the tube, and they agree in describing their 
journey as smooth and comfortable, the interior 
being agreeably cool, with no want of fresh air. 
With a 7-foot tube, the passage might be made 
luxuriously, and at any speed desired, 30, 60, 
100, or 200 miles an hour. It is questionable 
whether the dislike to such a mode of travelling 
would be greater than that originally entertained 
towards railways. Railway tunnels, too, at one 
time were the especial bugbears of nervous peo- 
ple. On account of the occurrence of accidents 
in them they may be so still, but in the atmos- 
pheric tube, collisions, as we have said, could 
not possibly occur, and are not, therefore, to be 
dreaded. ‘The original apprehension as to the 
danger of riding in railway tunnels was that the 
passengers would be suffucated, like the two un- 
fortunate wen, last week, in the Blisworth tun- 
nel of the Great Junction Canal. Dr. Lardner 
was a stout opponent of the Great Western Rail- 
way, and we believe he made a strong point as 
to the Box tunnel. Eminent medical authority 

























































































































































suffocation would be very slight indeed, else, per- 
haps, the bill would not have passed. Setting 
aside the apprehension as to collisions, few people, 
probably, Lave any particular dislike now to a 
subterranean journey under Box hill, or at 

















ton. 
pect their underground line to become popular, 
and a tunnel 63 miles long is being made under 
Mont Cenis, and one of 44 miles through the 
Hoosick Mountain in the United States, both 
without shafts, and both, if they are ever 
finished, expected to become ordinary routes of 
travel. 
in the kingdom, through the whole of which 
many millions of passengers are carried yearly. 
—London Engineer. 










bad to be called in to show that the danger of 
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Kilsby, Standedge, Woodhead, or even at Clay. 





The Metropolitan Railway Company ex. 


There are 75 miles of railway tunnels 


—_—_——- Po 
THE TOOLS GREAT MEN WORK WITH. 
It is not tools that make the workman, but the 


trained skill and perseverance of the man himself. 
Indeed it is proverbial that the bad workman 
never yet had a good tool. Some one asked Opie 
by what wonderful process he mixed his colors. 
“{ mix them with my brains, sir,” was his reply. 
It is the same with every workman who would 
excel. 
as his wooden clock, that accurately measured the 
hours—by means of a common penknife, a tool in 
everybody’s hand, but then everybody is nota 
Ferguson. 
ters were the tools by which Dr. Black discovered 


Ferguson made marvellous things—such 


A pan of water and two thermome- 


latent heat; and a prism, a lens and a sheet of 


pasteboard enabled Newton to unfold the composi- 
tion of light and the origin of color. 


An eminent 
foreign savant once called upon Dr. Wollaston, 


and requested to be shown over his laboratories, in 


which science had been enriched by so many im- 
portant discoveries, when the Doctor took him 
into a little study, and, pointing to an old tea- 
tray on the table, containing a few watchglasses, 
test papers, a small balance, and a blow-pipe, 


said: “There is all the laboratory I have!” 


Stothard learned the art of combining colors by 
closely studying butterflies’ wings: he would 
often say that no one knew what be owed to these 
tiny iusects. A burnt stick and a barn door 
served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and canvass. 
Bewick first practiced drawing on the cottage 
walls of his native village, which he covered with 
his sketches in chalk ; aud Benjamin West made 
his first brushes out of the cat’s tail. Ferguson 
laid himself down in the fields at night in a blan- 
ket, and made a map of the heavenly bodies by 
means of a thread with small beads on it, stretch- 
ed between his eye and the stars. Franklin first 
robbed the thunder cloud of its lightning by 
means of a kite made with two cross-sticks and 
a silk handkerchief. Watt made his first model 
of the condensing steam engine out of an old 
anatomist’s syringe, used to inject the arteries 
previous to dissection. Gifford worked his first 
problems in mathematics, when a cubbler’s ap- 
prentice, upon small scraps of leather, which he 
beat smooth for the purpose ; while Rittenhouse, 
the astronomer, first calculated eclipses on his 
plough handle. 
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From the Independent. 
THE WATCHERS. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Beside a stricken field I stood; 
On the torn turf, on grass and wood, 
Hung heavily the dew of blood. 


Still in their fresh mounds lay the slain, 
But all the air was quick with pain 
And gusty sighs and tearful rain. 


Two angels, each with drooping head 
And folded wings and noiseless tread, 
Watched by that valley of the dead. 


The one, with forehead saintly bland, 
And lips of blessing, not command, 
Leaned, weeping, on her olive wand. 


The other’s brows were scarred and knit, 
His restless eyes were watch-fires lit, 
His hands for battle-gauntlets fit. 


** How long !’’—I knew the voice of Peace, — 
‘**Ts there no respite ’—no release ’— 
When shall the hopeless quarrel cease ? 


‘*Oh Lord. how long! One human soul 
Is more than any parchment scroll 
Or any flag the winds unroll. 


‘* What price was Ellsworth’s, young and brave ? 


How weigh the gift that Lyon gave? 
Or count the cost of Winthrop’s grave? 


‘*Oh, brother ! if thine eye can see, 
Tell how and when the end shall be; 
What hope remains for thee or me.”’ 


Then Freedom sternly said: ‘‘I shun 
No strife nor pang beneath the sun 
When human rights are staked and won. 


**T knelt with Ziska’s hunted flock, 
I watched in Toussaint’s cell of rock, 
I walked with Sidney to the block. 


‘*The moor of Marston felt my tread, 
Through Jersey snows the march I led, 
My voice Magenta’s charges sped. 


‘*But now, through weary day and night, 
I watch a vague and aimless fight 
For leave to strike one blow aright. 


**On either side my foe they own: 
One guards through love his ghastly throne, 
And one through fear to reverence grown. 


‘* Why wait we longer, mocked, betrayed 
By open foes or those afraid 

To speed thy coming through my aid? 

‘* Why watch to see who win or fall? 

I shake the dust against them all, 

I leave them to their senseless brawl.’’ 


‘*Nay,’’ Peace implored, ‘‘ yet longer wait ; 
The doom is near, the stake is great ; 
God knoweth if it be too late. 


‘* Still wait and watch ; the way prepare 
Where I with folded wings of prayer 
May follow, weaponless and bare.”’ 


‘Too late !’? the stern, sad voice replied, 
**Too late !’’ its mournful echo sighed, 
In low lament the answer died. 


A rustling as of wings in flight, 
An upward gleam of lessening white, 
So passed the vision, sound and sight. 






































But round me, like a silver belk 
Rung down the listening sky to tell 
Of holy help, a sweet voice fell. 


‘* Still hope and trust,’’ it sang; ‘‘ the rod 
Must fall, the wine-press must be trod, 
But all is possible with God !”’ 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENcE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 8th inst. 


Enetanp.—The correspondence between Lord 
Lyons and Secretary Seward, relative to arrests 
of British subjects, is criticised by the English press, 
generally in a spirit adverse to the latter. The 
Times admits that the Secretary argued his case with 
much ability, but declares that the acts ofthe American 
government, by its own showing, have been illegal 
as regards its citizens, and violations of the rights of 
nations as regards foreigners. 

The ‘short time’? movement in Lancashire con- 
tinued to make progress. Some mills were reducing 
their working time to three days per week, and in 
many instances an entire suspension was taking 

lace. 
P France.—The French troops had occupied the 
valley of Dappen, on the borders of Switzerland. 
The Swiss government had protested, and demanded 
its evacuation as Swiss territory. France had pro- 
posed a negotiation. 

The Paris papers give the particulars of the con- 
vention agreed upon by France, England and Spain 
relative to the Mexican expedition. It is stated that 
the three powers are to have the right to send the 
same naval strength, while the forces to be landed 
are to be apportioned according to the number of 
subjects each has in Mexico, Spain therefore having 
the precedence. The United States government will 
be invited to join in the expedition, the force to be 
sent being left optional with it. The powers intend, 
it is said, at the commencement, to endeavor to im- 
pose a suspension of arms between the belligerent 
parties in Mexico. They undertake not to occupy 
permanently any part of the territory ; to obtain no 
exclusive advantages over Mexico, and to leave it 
entirely free to choose its own form of government. 
Should a monarchical form prevail, the three pow- 
ers pledge themselves not to use their intervention 
to the profit of any particular prince. 


Avustria.—The Emperor has addressed an auto- 
graph letter to the Chancellor of Hungary, declaring 
that the disloyalty of the Hungarian municipalities 
menaces police order in such a dangerous maxner 
that public duty requires theraising of strong barriers 
against such excesses ; that as the convocation of the 
Hungarian diet in a constitutional manner appears 
impracticable until order is re-established, all the 
existing authorities in the districts and communes 
are abolished, and the Chancellor is ordered to elect 
persons to replace them, and to take care that the 
administration of public affairs suffers no interrup- 
tion. All persons charged with crimes against the 
public safety are to be tried by the military tribunals. 
In conclusion the Emperor expresses an earnest wish 
for the re-establihment of public order, in view of 
the concessions he has granted to Hungary. 

Russta.—Serious disturbances, apparently con- 
certed, and of a revolutionary character, had occurred 
among the students of the various universities, At 
Moscow they had been quelled by a military force. A 
petition requesting the release of the arrested stu- 
dents, and that a constitution should be granted to 
Russia, had been signed by 17,000 persons. The 
Chief of Police of St. Petersburg had gone to Moscow 
to meet the Emperor, and ask to be relieved from his 
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functions. Disorders were apprehended on the Em- 
peror’s return to St. Petersburg. 

A treaty has been concluded between Russia and 
China. 


Inp1a.—A letter from Calcutta, published in the 
London Times, says that accounts from all parts of 
the country, particularly from the rich cotton dis- 
tricts on the Godavery river, state that the area of 
land cultivated with cotton far exceeds the amount 
in any previous year. The uncertainty respecting 
the duration of the civil war in America has some- 
what checked the enterprise which might otherwise 
have been shown; since, if that were to endin a 
few months, and the Southern States to return to 
their former position as suppliers of cotton to Eng- 
land, the effort in India would probably result in loss, 
if not ruin, to the cultivators. 


Domestic.—The Naval Expedition.—Official dis- 
patches have been published from the commanders 
of the naval and military forces, confirming the 
accounts of the success of the attack on the forts at 
the entrance to Beaufort. The fleet sailed from 
Fortress Monroe on the 29th ult. It consisted of 50 
vessels, partly armed and partly transports, carrying 
altogether about 15,000 men, with heavy cannon, 
and an abundant supply of ammunition, stores, &c. 
A gale on the 30th, and a violent storm on the lst 
inst., dispersed the vessels, and caused the loss of 
two transports, besides one wrecked on the North 
Carolina coast, and obliged some of the smaller boats 
to return to Fortress Monroe. The first vessel 
reached Port Royal on the 3d, and others followed 
in succession. The gun-boats were at once employed 
to sound and mark the channel for the entrance of 
the large ships, the buoys, &c., having all been re- 
moved by the rebels. Two slight engagements took 
place between some of the U. 8. gun-boats and those 
of the rebels, the shore batteries aiding the latter in 
one case, but with no decisive result. On the 7th, 
the attack was made by 15 vessels, varying in 
armament from 53 guns to 1, and after a fearful con- 
flict of nearly five hours, the rebels retreated precipi- 
tately from one of the forts, which was at once taken 
possession of by the Federal forces. The two batteries 
on the opposite side of the entrance were also aban- 
doned during the following night. Large quantities of 
ammunition, 43 cannon, and much camp equipage, 
with provisions, clothing, &c., were captured. The 
loss on board the fleet is stated at 8 killed and 25 
wounded ; the rebel loss is supposed to be much 
greater, as a number were found killed; the wound- 
ed were carried off. Several of the vessels were in- 
jured, but only one so as to unfit it for service. The 
land forces on the fleet took no part in the action, as 
it was found impracticable to land them, but they 
were placed in charge of the forts, The rebels re- 
treated towards the interior. A force sent the next 
day to Beaufort reported it deserted by the white 
iuhabitants, but many slaves were left behind, 
Some of these are stated to have manifested great 
joy at the arrival of the Federal troops, anticipating 
their deliverance from bondage. After taking pos- 
session of the forts, Gen. Sherman issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of South Carolina, inviting them 
to reflect upon the consequences of persistence in 
their recent course, and to desist therefrom ; assur- 
ing them that all constitutional obligations to them 
should be performed as far as possible, but the ob- 
ligation of suppressing armed combinations against 
the government would be held paramount to all 
others. At our latest authentic intelligence, the 
U. 8. forces had not taken formal possession of 
Beaufort, but were expected to do so on the 14th. 
It is understood that reinforcements will be sent to 
the place. 





REVIEW. ; 


J. M. Mason, of Va., and J. Slidell, of La., who 
were op their way to Europe, in the character of 
Commissioners from the ‘Confederate States” to 
France and England, were taken on the 8th inst. 
from on board an English mail steamer in the Ba- 
hama Channel, by Capt. Wilkes, of the U. S. frigate 
San Jacinto, and brought as prisoners to Hampton 
Roads. Their secretaries were also arrested, and 
their baggage seized, but the families of Slidell and 
one of the secretaries were allowed to proceed on 
their voyage. It is understood that the prisoners 
were sent to Fort Warren, in Boston harbor. Capt. 
Wilkes was returning from the African station, and 
learning at Havana the departure of the rebel emis- 
saries, made the arrest on his own responsibility, 
without direct orders from the government. 

Senator Gwin, of Cal., and two other persons, were 
arrested on the last steamer from San Francisco, 
when entering the bay of Panama, by U. 8. troops, 
who were returning from California, under the order 
of Gen. Sumner. The ground of the arrest was sup- 
posed complicity with the rebellion. The Governor of 
Panama, at the instance of some friends of the prison- 
ers, issued an order forbidding their conveyance across 
the isthmus; but he finally consented to permit it, 
and to refer the question of the arrests to Washing- 
ton. On arriving at New York, they were released 
on parole, but were afterwards re-arrested and com- 
mitted to Fort Lafayette. 

The State Department has given notice that here- 
after persons embarking on the steamers for Aspin- 
wall must procure passports, in the same manner as 
if going to Europe. 


Missouri.—Gen. Hunter has withdrawn the greater 
part of his army from Springfield towards St. Louis, 
and it is understood the remainder will follow, only 
leaving a strong garrison at Rolla, and perhaps at 
other points. Gen. Price is said to be continuing his 
retreat southward. It is now supposed that his pur- 
pose has been, while avoiding a battle, to draw the 
Federal army to a distance from the Mississippi, and 
thus prevent active operations on that river, and 
that Gen. Hunter’s action is founded on that belief. 
Gen. Halleck has been appointed to the command of 
the Western Department, and has arrived at St. 
Louis. Gen. Hunter is to be transferred to Kansas. 


Maryland.—Gov. Hicks has called aspecial session 
of the Legislature, for the purpose of giving effect to 
the manifestation of Union sentiment furnished by 
the late election. 


Virginia.—An order has been issued by the Ad- 
jutant General, by direction of the President, that 
any attempt within this State and under its alleged 
authority, to exercise any official powers of a civil 
nature, except in pursuance of the action of the 
Wheeling Convention of the 6th month last, and of 
the General Assembly held by its authority, shall be 
treated as an act of hostility against the United 
States, and the persons making it shall be taken 
into military custody. Some skirmishes are reported 
both on the Potomac and the Kanawha, but nothing 
very important. About 4,000 U. 8S. trowps, on the 
18th inst., marched from Maryland into the counties 
east of Chesapeake Bay. Gen. Dix issued a proc- 
lamation in advance, informing the people of the in- 
tended occupation, assuring them of safety, so long 
as they remain peaceable, and stating that “ special 
directions have been given not to interfere with the 
condition of any persons held to domestic service,” 
and that the officers of the expedition have been in- 
structed not to permit any such persons to come 
within their lines. The inhabitants of those coun- 
ties are stated to have laid down their arms without 
resistance. 


